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They cut down certain parts of the rock. Whenever the rocks were
too hard to be removed by means of pick-axes (try to make a
mountain road without dynamite!) they made narrow wooden
contraptions which they hung from the side of the mountain walls
to negotiate difficult corners; and they built some primitive stone
bridges across the Rhine, hitherto impassable except by pedestrians
during the height of the summer. Part of the way they followed
the road that had been traced by the engineers of Charlemagne,
four centuries before, but had never been completed; and by the
end of the thirteenth century a merchant with a caravan of pack-
mules could travel from Basle to Milan by way of the St Gotthard
Pass with a fair assurance that he would not lose more than two
or three of his animals on account of broken legs and felling
stones.
As early as the year 1331 we hear of the existence of a hospice
on top of the Pass, and although it was not opened to carriages
until 1820 it was soon one of the most popular routes for commerce
between the south and the north.
Of course the good people of Unterwalden, Uri, and Schwyz
allowed themselves to be paid a slight remuneration for all the
trouble they had taken. This steady revenue, together with the
impetus this international traffic gave to such cities as Lucerne and
Zurich, gave these small peasant communities a new feeling of
independence which no doubt had a great deal to do with their
open defiance of the Habsburg family. The latter, curiously
enough, were also originally of Swiss peasant stock, although they
did not mention this in any of the genealogies which were pre-
served in their home castle of Habichtsburg (or Hawk's Nest)
that stood near the spot where the river Aar flows into the Rhine.
I am sorry to be so prosaic, but it was the tangible revenue
derived from a busily patronized Alpine trade-route rather than
the bravery of a mythical William Tell which was responsible for
the foundation of what afterwards developed into the modern
Swiss Republic. That modern Swiss Republic is a highly interest-
ing political experiment built firmly upon one of the most efficient
elementary education systems of the world. The governmental
machine runs so smoothly and so effectively that even Swiss